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NORWAY.* 

By R. T. PRITCHETT, F. S. A. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ERE seems centred all that 
is grand in Nature, bold 
in outline, interesting in 
geological formation, with 
the constant registers of 
the ice-passage down the 
valley, as it existed before 
the glacial period was melt- 
ed away by the influence 
of the Gulf Stream. The 
whole valley suggests the 
idea of the crust of the 
earth having cracked in 
cooling, the fissures form- 
ing these immense val- 
leys ; at the entrance of 
these, as the river ap- 
proaches the fjords or the 
sea, large plateaux of sand 
have been deposited in 
past ages, and through 
these sand-hills the river 
forces its way, very fre- 
quently altering its course, 
until finally it reaches the 
sea. These sand plateaux 
or ridges are very distinct- 
ly shown at the entrance of 
the Rauma River, a little above 
Vaeblungnaes, and being exposed 
to the winds through the two 
valleys — " Romsdalen " and " Is- 
terdalen " — change on the dry 
sand is perceptibly going on at 
all times. This is especially to 
be noticed at a spot called Gryten ; in the maps it is marked as 
a church, and a church there once was in the position indi- 
cated ; but some twenty years ago it was so sanded up that this 
wooden church, then painted all red outside, was taken to pieces 
and removed to Vaeblungnaes, away from the sand-storms and 
just bordering on the fjord. 

The tourist of the promiscuous class is sure to rejoice in this 
part of Romsdal, as here is situated an old farmhouse, now 
adapted to modern customs and purveying comforts of all kinds 
not generally found in Norway. A friend, visiting this happy spot 
some twenty years ago, was kindly received by the proprietor, 
Herr Landmark, who is still spared to conduce more than ever now 
to the increasing wants of Norwegian travellers. By degrees the 
farmhouse has developed, and is now, with its new annexe, gene- 
rally spoken of as " the Hotel at Aak ; " still, how different from the 
modern idea of such things ! Very much of the leaven remains ; 
the same kindly reception, and the " Likkelie reise " to the part- 
ing guest. Many ask regretfully as they leave the entrance of 
the house — in itself a picture— up four wooden steps, to a stage 
with two small tables and seats— Where is such to be found ? 
Some one, perhaps just arrived, feasting his eyes on the view over 




the Rauma towards the Dronningen and Bisk op, in Isterdal ; 
while another is anxiously watching for the first peep of the Roms- 
dal Horn. Over the door and by the side clusters generally a 
glorious honeysuckle, which grows most profusely and adds much 
to the picturesqueness. Inside, to the left, is the salle a manger, 
out of which leads a small room, which is, I believe, now generally 
left for any-ladies stopping in the house. 



May, 1877. 



* Continued from page 104. 
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The Farm at A&k. 

The illustration above shows the north side of the house and 
farm-buildings. The " stabur," or provision-house, is there, with 
the bell above. The bell is rung regularly for the farm labourers 
to come in, as they are always fed by the bonder, and the meals, 
though very simple, seem frequent. It was at this good hostelry 
that Lady Di Beauclerc stopped and described the French count, 
who was in search of good "chasse" of reindeer there, and the 
lady whose pursuit was " le saumon " and who had a fly the same 
colour as her costume. One becomes imperceptibly very curi- 
ously impressed by an association of ideas ; several people have 
mentioned that they felt rather surprised that they had never 
seen the count with his French hunting-horn, nor the lady. There 
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is still an idea that their ghosts linger about the spot, waiting, we 
suppose, for the reindeer and the salmon to come to them. The 
friend who was so kindly received here some twenty years ago 
was offered a little fishing by Herr Landmark. A portion of the 
river Rauma runs in front under the house, and the good sport 



made the happy fisherman rabid for life on salmon ; he has 
been to Norway almost every year since, and taken many with 
him. A few miles above Aak, leaving the sand plateau behind, we 
enter the Romsdal valley proper, with the Romsdal Horn rearing 
its grand peak on the left. The Troltinderne, or the Witches, is 




Rauma River-boat. 



one of the most remarkable groups of fantastically jagged 
rocks in Norway, ever varying in effect, the mist wreathing, 
and most delicately veiling or throwing a film over them, 
which makes them more gigantic and weird than ever. The 
outline of the peaks when clear is very serrated indeed, and 



with the northern people they have a fair share of superstition 
about them. These two elements have brought about the tra- 
dition that the series of aiguilles represent a wedding party, who 
were going to the church or kirke. First, the " spilleman " (the 
fiddler), then the " kanderman " (the best man), with a tankard ; 




Meal House. Fiva Romsdal. 



the next large peak is the priest ; then come two peaks, turning 
away as it were one from another : these were the unhappy 
bride and bridegroom, who foolishly and injudiciously quarrelled ; 
next come the father and mother. The most curious character 
•is to come : by the side of a sharp point is a mass of rock, which 



certainly does look very much like a figure ; this is the discon- 
solate lover, who, seeing that the bride and bridegroom had 
already quarrelled, makes a frantic rush to cut in and carry 
off the bride. This must have been the precise moment when 
they were all turned into stone, and so they remain, a warning 
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to all frequenters of the valley. That the peasants believe in 
spirits and " little people " living on the fjeld, even in this year 
of grace, cannot be denied, as they say they do ; but why they 
should think that these little people have blue heads I cannot 
imagine. Exactly opposite to the Romsdal Horn, on the other 
side of the valley, is an immense couloir, originally an enormous 
landslip, leaving the perpendicular sides of the Troltinderne to 
gradually crumble and fall down, the finer stuff and debris 
filling up the interstices between the bigger rocks. After frost, 
the thunder of the falling rocks and stones into this terrific 
shoot will last as long as thirty seconds, and the night-falls 
create constant alarm to new comers ; whereas the " elv-wakter," 
or river-keeper, merely remarks, "The old ladies are quarrelling," 
or "The old ladies have finished 'aftenmad,' and are throwing 
out the bones." Still, this brings about a new range of thought 



to a person who has never observed portions of the earth's surface 
in motion. After seeing a huge rock, the size of a stucco-faced 
villa, hop down the side of a mountain, there arises a certain 
impressiveness and grandeur unknown before. About once a 
year there is an important landslip in Norway, hardly more. 
Most of the loose rocks have their regular grooves, and the 
peasants know how to avoid them ; still, as the vast country is 
so sparsely inhabited, many must occur which do not • ' get 
into the papers." A curious instance of the effect of a small 
landslip occurred in this valley to an old man, personally known 
to us. A slip came down behind his house, of good timber 
stuff, and, fortunately, stopped just short of it. He and his wife 
decided to leave, and go to live at a place called Aalesund ; they 
did so, for a twelvemonth ; after that time they became home- 
sick, and, chancing all further damage, returned to the old 




The Troltinderne by Moonlight. 



house, where they were living very happily last year. In a future 
number a description will be .given of an important " steen 
skreed," — a scene of terrible destruction and considerable 
interest. 

The centre of the valley has two or three good farms, highly 
productive for Norway, and presenting a very curious appear- 
ance to a foreigner when the corn is cut, as the sheaves are 
stuck upon a pole, sometimes five, sometimes ten, with the head 
of the sheaves facing the sun, and as the sun works round 
the heads of corn are kept turned to it, so as to get the 
greatest amount of heat ; which again is an advantage when the 
peasants arrive at the happy time for carrying their corn ; they 
have only to pull up the stakes with the five or ten sheaves on 
them, and they are easily carried. Whilst on the subject of 
corn-drying, it is a most remarkable thing that during the fine 
weather of the short Norwegian summer the wind helps mate- 
rially by blowing what the natives call a " sol-gang ; " the wind 
goes round with the sun all day, beginning to blow from the 



east in the morning, due south at mid-day, and north-west in 
the evening. 

Having paid especial notice to the Trols, we^ must turn to 
the Horn, which rises on the left side : 4,000 feet is the height 
of it, and it goes sheer up out of the valley j in fact one morn- 
ing, sitting by the river, a carriole hurrying by, a voice came from 
it, inquiring, "Where's the Horn?" The old fisherman with 
me stared at the flying folk in search of information, and pointed 
straight up over our heads. The summit has never been reached 
yet, neither by the Government engineers who surveyed the 
country, nor by Alpine men, who have given up the Aiguille Dru 
as hopeless, nor by captive balloon, which has been proposed. 
A very good and likely party from a yacht made a hard try for it, 
but even some of the crew looked upon it as a hopeless case, 
from the fact that there is a lean-to on a huge shoulder on the 
north-west side. Perhaps the most beautiful time of all to see 
this wild valley is after the first sprinkling of snow, when the 
tops are powdered ; this is the case when the " iron days " come, 
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and the first snow falls about August 20th. After a little sharp 
frost the weather recovers from its first shudder, but by the 29th 
September all is snow again, down to the river. Patches of old 
snow are always lying in the valley, even during the hottest 
summer, much more in the couloir ; and from the immense scale 
of everything here the real quantity is most difficult to appreciate. 



- At the foot of this Romsdal Horn is the Rauma itself — the first 
fall caused by the rocks thrown down when the couloir was 
originally formed, and between the river and the base of the 
Horn runs the road through the valley to Gudsbrandalen. There 
are a few sheep here in the advanced farms, and these, like 
all animals in Norge. are wonderfully docile. For some 




Sledging. 



time we heard sounds of music at a distance, still could never 
discover either the music or musician, until one day a boy was 
found playing in a barn, or " laave," on a goat's horn with 
four holes in it and with a reed mouthpiece. The sound is 
quaint. This instrument was intended for the amusement of 
the sheep and used for that purpose, and the boys' mission 



was to play to them on the goat's horn. The sheep and 
goats here follow always, and are not driven ; like all other 
animals in this country they are remarkably tame, and never 
exhibit signs of fear. This is another pleasant feature resulting 
from the kindliness of the people and their home happiness. 
Long may it remain to them ! 



ORIENTAL EMBROIDERIES. 




HE various sales of Eastern-wrought textile fabrics, 
transferred to New York since the close of the 
Centennial Exhibition, have resulted in adding 
these luxurious articles to numerous American 
households. They have generally brought good . 
prices, though not often very extravagant ones. 
Considering the richness of style, no more, per- 
haps, than a fair equivalent has been given for fine pieces of work- 
manship, with their glowing representations in silk and gold. A 
white-satin bedquilt, wrought skilfully in colours, which was sold 
at $380, was unquestionably an instance of cheap Oriental labour. 
The same might be said of a screen, with carved teakwood frame 
and embroidered centre, which brought $240, as also of various 
rich bits of Roumanian, Janina, and other work, which have been 
admired. The picturesqueness imparted by these fabrics to many 
a New York interior compensates certainly for the outlay, if not 
more than that. These rich portieres and window-draperies have 
provided a charm of tone in various places which were either quite 
bare before, or draped with tintless lawns to an extent that mocked 
all artistic theory of colour. The effect of these late slight changes 
is so good, the danger now may be — nay, is — of having the matter 
thoroughly overdone with a gorge of splendid colour. For he is a 
rare being who can quite escape the tendency to fall in with the 
notion in vogue. It thus happens that sale-rooms are crowded to 
their utmost capacity wherever Eastern goods form the attraction. 



Colour and technical skill are the qualities to be admired ; one might 
search a weary while for anything out of the infinite series of ara- 
besques, mikado's crests, coats of arms, and curious-faced Mongo- 
lian figures, in the scheme of design ; it is no more than the perfec- 
tion with which every detail is wrought which creates a wonder for 
the hurrying American. Yet a vast amount of European work is 
fully equal in this particular to that of Eastern origin. No one 
could have seen in the Centennial Exhibition certain pieces of ex- 
quisite needlework from Spain without feeling that true Art was 
concerned in its production. In point of grace, these examples 
even surpassed the very beautiful work of the English Royal School. 
A refined play of fancy in this Spanish work gives it a rare and 
true Art-value. It is not to underrate the merit of these Oriental 
works that those of England and Spain are alluded to in compari- 
son ; but simply that there is a something of excess in public 
appreciation of the Eastern productions just at this time. It is 
such, indeed, that it seems likely to end badly — that is to say, in 
surfeit. Our want of Indian relations, which kept us such a long 
way behind England in knowledge of many things in the East, 
hinders us no longer, and we are bound to more than make all 
up with American fervour. We have been urged in this at a more 
rapid dash, no doubt, by a touch of chagrin in discovering our long 
ignorance of these things. Some of us, at any rate, are going 
headlong now, and shall have our garrets full of gold-embroideries 
as soon as we are disenchanted. 



